Loves of the Water Nymphs

is hiding from the lightning. In his rough dialect he could tell
you, by hearsay, of the wars; how Andromache, the widow of
Hector, led by the hand her son Astyanax from the burning walls
of Troy. She was tall and dark and thin, dressed darkly, of erect
carriage, walking painfully, with long thin arms and hands. She
went, her hand in his hand, or upon his curls, holding his head
away that he might not see the flames. And once, it was said, she
looked back, when a ghostly trumpet rang from the parapet;
stood still for a moment, and walked on. Of how Aeneas left
Troy at the head of his soldiers, carrying the treasures and the
gods of Ilium: how they were wrecked in Libya; of the loves of
Dido and Aeneas in the palace garden by the cooling sea; and in
the cavern, lying on the robe of Helen, while it thundered, and
they had lost the huntsmen; of how Aeneas sailed again for Italy.

Much else. Of the loves of the water nymphs, and how the
shepherds lie with them. How nymphs of crocus, or of saffron
locks, make the still pool into their mirror. Oh! there is time to
waste! Of the slow unbinding of their hair, with lovely arms lifted,
most beautiful of gestures, of the soft hour they will spend before
their mirror, which has passed too quickly. Of their melodious
curves and bendings, melodious because their every movement
stays like music in the memory, and is a torment when forgotten.
How they try their hair in new fashions for each other's admiration,
twisting and braiding it, holding it at hand's length, or piling it in
curls, with combs of amber or of tortoiseshell. Of how they paint
their nails: or dress their hair with lilies. How, to these naked
water nymphs, the chiton or the peplum makes them more naked
still. They will spend the noon at it, dressing and undressing
with the web upon their waists, and hiding nothing; and one will
fold it for her headdress and, in her nudity, be as a nymph within
the shepherd's cabin, by his sheepskin bed, who stands in his
doorway at the early dawning. The morning, too, is fresh and
virginal waking from the arms of night. Its airs are sweet scented,
aromatic, as if the herbs were trampled; or someone, who had
slept there, had risen from them; thyme, fennel, rosemary, upon
the mountain side.

It is one of those valleys, opening like the curves of a trumpet
and leading down into great and greater distances. The vale runs
down from the grassy knoll on which we stand, down through a